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Dramatic Campaign 
to End Depression 


Nation-wide Effort to Establish 
Higher Living Standards and 
More Buying Power 


LIKE THE WAR-TIME APPEALS 


Opinion Is Being Mobilized as 
a Force to Compel All to 
Accept the Program 


By Max Stern 


Tuesday, August 1, will be zero hour on 
the government’s wide battle front in its 
war on the depression. For then will begin 
a new offensive, led by the commander-in- 
chief of the peace-time armies, President 
Roosevelt, and his 500 “staff-officers,” and 
aimed at the objective of a restoration 
of domestic buying power through the 
adoption of the presidential “blanket 
code” for all of industry. 

The new offensive is to be a folk 
movement. It will be bugled into action 
by the old 1917 war-time methods of per- 
suasion and propaganda. The vigor and 
efficiency of the Four Minute Men of the 
old Liberty Loan drives will be invoked. 
War-time psychology, war-time morale, 
war-time will-to-win will be inspired by 
a publicity campaign such as America has 
never seen in its days of peace. Even the 
old personnel of the war drives is being 
drafted for the coming campaign. 

An N.R.A. Blue Eagle, with wings out- 
spread, one claw clutching a cog-wheel, the 
other lightning bolts, will be the new “fair 
trademark,” under which employers, work- 
ers and consumers will be rallied to action. 


The Roosevelt Code 


President Roosevelt has outlined the 
terms of a temporary agreement which he 
hopes will be adopted by all of the 
nation’s 5,000,000 employers. It is called 
the “blanket code.” Briefly it calls for 
a 35-hour week for wage workers and a 
40-hour week for white collar workers; 
wages of not less than $12 a week in 
towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants to 
$15 a week for white collar workers in 
cities of 500,000 people or more; no new 
wage cuts; no profiteering; the abolition 
of child labor for all children under six- 
teen; a moratorium on greed and selfish- 
ness, 

The purpose of the drive is to secure 
the signatures to this historic agreement 
of every employer with two or more 
workers on his payroll. The agreement 
is to run for five months, but by Septem- 
ber the government hopes its universal 
adoption will bring back to their jobs at 
least 6,000,000 of the 12,000,000 American 
jobless. It affects all workers, men and 
women alike, with the exception of cer- 
tain professional classes. Adjustments can 
be secured through appeal to N.R.A., the 
National Recovery Administration at 
Washington. 

Enforcement of the agreement is in the 
hands of the American people. Their 
weapons are the potent swords of public 
opinion and buying power. Firms adopting 
the “reémployment agreement” will adver- 
tise their patriotism by posting the sign 
of the Blue Eagle on their smokestacks, 
in their windows, on their wagons, on 
their goods. Housewives and other con- 
sumers will show their loyalty to the cam- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 

















—Talburt in Washington News 
DIDN’T WE LEARN ANYTHING THE LAST TIME? 








The Gambling Spirit 


A few days ago there was a crash in the stock market. In severity it may be com- 
pared with the historic crash of October, 1929. It seemed a little less dramatic because 
we have become accustomed to these market breaks during the years of adversity, but 
it was a tragic event in the lives of hundreds of thousands of men and women. It 
meant the wiping out of savings. Together with the break in grain prices which oc- 
curred at the same time it spelled enormous losses for millions. It had an unsteadying 
effect upon the course of business and raised a cloud in the brightening industrial skies. 
These were the surface manifestations of the market collapse. But one who looked be- 
neath the surface could not but be impressed with another meaning suggested by the 
extent of the distress occasioned by this break. It was apparent that hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions of Americans were dabbling in the stock market. Insofar as 
they were investors, buying shares of corporation stock and paying cash for them, their 
action raised no serious economic or social problem. But a large proportion of them 
were not investors. 


They were “speculators. They might even be termed gamblers. 


They were buying stock on margin. They were paying but a fraction, sometimes a small 
fraction, of the value of the stock and borrowing the rest with the stock as security. 
They were making their purchases, not with the thought of a permanent holding, but 
with the idea that their stocks would go up in a day or a week so that they might sell 
and buy back at a lower price and continue the performance. They were gambling on 
daily and weekly fluctuations and were risking all that they had upon the chance of 
stock movements over which they had no control and of which they had little knowl- 
edge. Thousands upon thousands of other Americans gamble each day upon the horse 
races. So prevalent is this practice that the attention given to the races by employees 
of all grades has become a serious problem in many factories, offices, stores and gov- 
ernment departments. Still others gamble daily along other lines. There are scores of 
devices through which the urge to speculate may be gratified. This disposition to make 
money without earning it is preventing due attention to useful labor. It is diverting 
funds from useful projects. It is jeopardizing the income and property of large numbers 
of our people. It is a great national vice which hangs like a heavy cloud over individual 


lives and over the national economy. 


Domestic Recovery 
or Trade Revival? 


Many Think the Nation Can Build 
Home Markets Regardless of 
Foreign Trade Gains 


THEY SHOULD COME TOGETHER 


Recovery Program at Home Does 
Not Call for a Policy of 


Economic Nationalism 


The idea has been developing during the 
spring and summer that the United States 
must give up hope of greatly increased for- 
eign trade and that it must fashion an in- 
dustrial future based upon home markets 
and relatively independent of foreign con- 
ditions. No one wants to quit trading with 
foreign countries altogether. There are no 
suggestions, for example, that the Ameri- 
can people stop drinking coffee, or that 
they undertake to produce it at home. No 
one suggests that we give up any foreign 
market for our goods if we can retain it. 
It is assumed on every hand that a certain 
amount of trade with other nations will 
continue. An issue has developed, how- 
ever, as to how much emphasis we should 
lay upon trade with foreigners in planning 
a return to prosperity. 


Drift to Nationalism 


The same sort of issue has arisen in the 
other countries. In Great Britain, in 
France, in Germany and elsewhere there 
are those who say that their homelands 
should be self-contained, that each should 
go its own way and work out its own des- 
tiny, dependent to a certain extent, of 
course, upon other countries, but as inde- 
pendent of them as possible. There are 
others who believe that the world-wide de- 
pression resulted largely from the blocking 
of customary trade channels and who argue 
that prosperity will return only if and when 
the nations begin to exchange goods more 
freely and in larger quantities. 

The trend has been, of course, toward 
economic nationalism, and the current is 
still running in that direction. For this 
development several facts or conditions 
are responsible. For one thing, the war 
left behind it a number of great inter- 
national debt obligations. Governments 
found themselves in debt to other govern- 
ments. Huge transfers of gold were called 
for. Germany owed reparation payments 
to France and Great Britain and the other 
allies. Italy and France owed money to 
England, and all the allies owed debts to 
the United States. In order to make the 
payments at all, the debtor countries were 
obliged to sell more than they bought. If, 
for example, the British people sold a 
larger amount of goods and services than 
they purchased, a surplus of gold would 
flow into the country and this surplus 
could be used in the payment of debts. 
But if there were no such surplus, if more 
were bought than sold, there would be no 
surplus and payments could not be made. 
Accordingly, it seemed necessary to the 
different governments to discourage im- 
ports and encourage exports. Restrictions 
of various sorts were placed on imports 
from abroad. In the case of some articles 
imports were forbidden altogether or were 
allowed only in stipulated amounts. In 
other cases, imports were discouraged by 
high tariff rates. 

If only one country had been following 
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this plan, it might have worked. But 
obviously it could not work if all of them, 
or nearly all of them, were trying it. 
When everyone was trying to sell, and no 
one was willing to buy, the result could 
not be otherwise than a discouragement 
of trade all round. And that is what has 
been happening all these years. 

Another motive also contributed to the 
discouragement of world trade. This was 
the spirit of narrow nationalism. This 
spirit, too, was a product of the war. Na- 
tional patriotisms were developed by the 
struggle. The people of the different na- 
tions thought more intensely of their own 
welfare and were less moved by interna- 
tional considerations, There was a tendency 
for people everywhere to try to develop 
their own country without regard to for- 
eigners. In Great Britain one heard the 
cry “Buy British.” In America the slo- 
gan was “Buy American.” Everywhere 
there was a disposition to patronize home 
markets and to close these markets against 
foreigners. Countries which had been de- 
pendent upon imports from the outside for 
their agricultural products encouraged their 
own agriculturists so that they would not 
need to buy from abroad. This is one 
reason why the American farmers found 
a decreasing foreign demand for their 
wheat. Italy and other countries which 
had been depending upon the American 
wheat began to raise it for themselves. 


Discouragements to Trade 


Another fact has looked in the same 
direction. This fact is the depreciation 
and instability of currency. If a French- 
man buys goods in America, he buys it 


as we do, with dollars—with American 
currency. He exchanges his francs for 
dollars and then makes the _ purchase. 


When the dollar has a steady value, when 
he can exchange the same number of 
francs for it from one month to another, 
he knows what his American goods will 
cost him in his own money. When the 
dollar is off the gold standard and when 
it fluctuates in value, he does not know 
from day to day and from month to month 
how many francs he will have to give in 
order to get a certain number of dollars, 
and hence in order to make a purchase of 
American goods. When more than half 
the currencies of the world are off gold 
and are fluctuating from day to day and 
from week to week, trade among the na- 
tions becomes increasingly difficult. 

At the present time another difficulty has 
presented itself to international trade, so 
far as the United States is concerned. In 
this country we are engaged in a great 
campaign to raise wages and to shorten 
working hours. This will add to the costs 
of production, and these added production 
costs must be reflected in higher prices of 
finished products. Perhaps this sudden 
raising of the standard of living which we 
are undertaking in America will raise costs 
of production to a figure far above the 
cost of producing like articles in foreign 
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countries. This in itself would encourage 
the importation of the cheaper foreign 
goods into America, but if such importa- 
tion were permitted it would kill the ef- 
fects of the recovery program. It would 
serve to penalize the American producer in 
favor of the foreign producer. Such a re- 
sult may naturally be prevented by the 
raising of tariff duties against goods which 
are threatening to compete. Of course, 
if the price advancements in America are 
gradual and if they are accompanied by 
increasing prices abroad, foreign trade 
may still be permitted, and even en- 
couraged, without impairing the American 
recovery program (see page six). 


What About It? 


We have outlined now the facts as they 
have been developing recently in the 
United States and other countries. World 
trade has unquestionably been falling off. 
American foreign trade declined in 1930 
about 28 per cent from what it had been 
in 1929. In 1931 it declined 53 per cent; 
in 1932 69 per cent. By that time we 
were selling and buying abroad about 
31 per cent (less than a third) as much as 
in 1929. The trend continued during the 
first quarter of 1933, our foreign trade 
falling during that period 26 per cent 
below what it had been during the first 
quarter of 1932. The question now is as 
to what we will do about this situation. 
On the one hand we have the economic 
nationalists who say that there isn’t much 
that we can do about it. The World Eco- 
nomic Conference accomplished but little. 
All the nations of the world are going the 
road of economic nationalism. We must 
do the same thing. While buying from 
abroad things that we really need and that 
we cannot well produce at home, and while 
seizing all the export trade that we can, we 
must face the fact that not a great deal of 
improvement in international trade may 
be expected and that our own prosperity 
depends upon our creating a large market 
at home for our products and in our de- 
pending on that market. 

On the other hand, there is the view that 
we must recognize difficulties in the way 
of international trade, but that we must 
work tirelessly to remove these difficulties. 
It is argued that many of our industries 
have been built to their present capacity 
with the expectation of selling a large 
share of the product abroad. Such sales 
have been made in the past. If they can- 
not be made in the future these industries 
will dwindle and will leave unemployment 
and distress in their wake. We must ad- 
mit, according to this view, that by with- 
drawing within our shell and failing in the 
attempt to broaden our trade relations we 
will have to be content with a lower stand- 
ard of living. 

In examining this conflict of opinion let 
us see which of our industries depend 
largely upon foreign export trade, and also 
what products we secure in largest quantity 
from abroad. 
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THE DRASTIC DECLINE IN FOREIGN TRADE HAS HURT THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 








Looking first at imports, we find that 
the twelve most important commodities, 
in the order named, are: coffee, silk, sugar, 
paper, crude petroleum, wood pulp, fruits 
(mostly bananas and nuts), rubber, furs 
and their manufactures, manufactured cot- 
ton goods, chemicals, vegetable oils (in- 
edible). Our most important exports dur- 
ing the years 1926 to 1932 were, in the 
order named: cotton, petroleum (largely 
refined products), machinery (electrical, 
agricultural and industrial), fruits (mostly 
apples and oranges), automobiles and ac- 
cessories, tobacco, packing house products 
(meat and lard), 
wheat and _ flour, 
cotton goods, coal 
and cokes, chemi- 
cals, iron and steel 
mill products. 


It is obvious 
that we would 
suffer through any 
great curtailment 
ws] of our trade with 
such a nation, for 
i example, as Japan. 
: We sell machinery 
— 5 | to the Japanese. 

: We sell a consid- 
erable amount of 
cotton. We sell 
electrical supplies 
and steel. In re- 
turn we buy a 
very large part of 
the raw silk which 
: the Japanese pro- 
a duce. We would 
find it very diffi- 








Courtesy U. 8S, Shipping Board (Figures for 1928) 
EACH SECTION OF THE NATION, AS SHOWN BY THIS MAP, IN PROSPEROUS TIMES WAS VITALLY IN- 


THEREFORE, WHEN FOREIGN MARKETS DECLINED, 
WHOLE COUNTRY SUFFERED. 


cult, indeed, to se- 
cure silk goods, of 
the great variety 
with which we are 


familiar, if we did not have this article 
from Japan. And our manufacturers 
would be put to the necessity of very 
greatly increasing their sales at home, if 
these sales were to offset those which are 
made to the Japanese. It would seem 
clear, then, that anything that could be 
done to encourage exchange of our ma- 
chinery and cotton and other goods to 
Japanese, for Japanese silks, should be 
encouraged. American cotton growers 
normally export over half of each crop 
abroad, chiefly to Great Britain; while 
American wheat growers normally sell 
about one fourth of their products abroad. 
So while it is true that only about 10 
per cent of the commodities and materials 
grown or manufactured in this country are 
sold to foreigners, certain industries are 
far more dependent on the foreign market 
than the 10 per cent figure would indicate. 
And yet we cannot expect to sell the prod- 
ucts of these dependent industries abroad 
in increasing value, unless we purchase 
correspondingly of foreign products. 


Fruits of Nationalism 


It seems clear, therefore, that if trade 
with other nations continues to languish, 
one of two things must happen in America. 
Either we must be content with a much 
lower standard of living than we have had 
and than we have aspired to, or else we 
must make a very marked readjustment 
of our industries in this country. We must 
curtail certain of them very decidedly and 
shift our energies to other directions. That, 
of course, would be a very hard thing to 
do and it could be accomplished only after 
a considerable interval of confusion. Even 
though purchasing power in America 
might be raised to such an extent that the 
American people could buy all of the prod- 


(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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ENATOR PITTMAN of Nevada 
won a hard-fought victory at 
the World Economic Confer- 
ence before it adjourned. He 
obtained the support of nine na- 
tions, producers of silver or 
holders of silver bullion, to sign 
a silver control agreement. The 
include India, China, Austra- 





nations 
lia, Canada, Mexico, Spain, Peru, Bolivia 


and the United States. The agreement is 
to run for four years, beginning January 
1, 1934. The various governments must 
ratify the proposal not later than the first 
of next April, if it is to go into effect. 
Briefly, the agreement binds the govern- 
ments not to sell more than an allotted 
amount of the white metal, and also re- 
quires several of the governments, includ- 
ing the United States, to purchase a cer- 
tain quantity of silver from home pro- 
ducers each year. 


Post and His Robot Pilot 


Magellan’s expedition took three years 
to circle the globe. Wiley Post did it in 
slightly more than a week. Mr. Post’s 
flight was something more than a phenom- 
enal feat on the part 
of a man with nerves 
of steel and great 
courage. It was the 
triumph of mechani- 
cal progress. His air- 
plane was equipped 
with the most scien- 
tific equipment to be 
had. His robot pilot 
is an innovation 
which undoubtedly 
will be used on a 





OH. & E. wide scale in aviation. 
WILEY seve : a 
POST It relieved him of 


tremendous strain. It 
guided the plane with far greater skill, the 
last few days, according to Mr. Post, than 
any man could have, as the long hours of 
tedious grind is a terrific strain on the hu- 
man frame, while they had no effect what- 
ever on the robot pilot. 


Trotsky Goes to France 


The Russian revolutionary leader, Leon 
Trotsky, left —hig..exile in..Turkey, last 
week, en route to France, where he has re- 
ceived permission from the French gov- 
ernment to reside. How long he will be 
allowed to stay in France will depend upon 
his conduct. The French government 
sought permission from Soviet authorities 
before yielding to Mr. Trotsky’s request 
to live in France. Even though the lead- 
ers in Russia are definitely opposed to 
Trotsky’s ideas on how a Communist na- 
tion should be governed, they were willing 
for their exiled countryman to move from 
Turkey to France, as both Mr. Trotsky 
and his wife were suffering from ill health 
in the latter country. 


In the Upper Spaces 


One of the most spectacular events of 
the Century of Progress Exposition was 
scheduled for the middle of last week. It 
was the stratosphere flight to be made by 
Lieutenant Commander T. G. W. Settle, 
in a huge balloon. The original plan was 
that Lieutenant Settle would be accom- 
panied on his air journey by Professor 
Jean Piccard, brother of Professor Au- 
guste Piccard, who holds the world’s al- 
titude record. But it was decided that 
only one should go because the additional 
weight might prevent the balloon from 
reaching the high altitude of twelve miles 
which was anticipated. 

Dr. A. H. Compton and Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, two noted scientists, lent Lieu- 
tenant Settle their cosmic ray apparatus, 
which is valued at $5,000, to take with 
him on his trip to the upper spaces. They 
hoped that with these instruments, the 
lieutenant could make some valuable dis- 
coveries relating to the mysterious cosmic 
rays. 


Bread Prices 


The rise in wheat prices last month, 
coupled with the institution of a process- 
ing tax on wheat, was followed by a gen- 
eral increase in the price of bread. There 
was a threat that bakers in many places 
might charge profiteering prices, thus tak- 
Ing undue advantage of the increased 
wheat prices. A publicity campaign was 
started in order to avoid this, and the 
government threatened action against bak- 
ers guilty of working together in order to 
advance prices. The campaign to prevent 
unreasonable advances has _ succeeded 
fairly well, according to Dr. Frederick C. 
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Howe, consumers’ counsel for the agricul- 
tural adjustment administration, who re- 
ports that from June 15 to July 13 there 
was an average increase of slightly less 
than one cent per pound loaf in the thir- 
ty-two cities which were investigated. 


Two More States Ratify 


Two more states, Tennessee and Oregon, 
joined the repeal column last week. The 
“wets” had a narrow escape, however, in 
Tennessee. Until near the close of count- 
ing the ballots it seemed as though this 
southern state would be the first to uphold 
prohibition. But the returns from the 
larger cities turned the tide and the repeal- 
ists won by the slim margin of 10,000 
votes out of about 220,000 votes cast. 


American Criticizes Nazis 


An American sociologist, Sherwood 
Eddy, speaking at Berlin several days ago, 
stunned a gathering of German officials 
and business leaders by his fearless criti- 
cism of their campaign against Jews, Com- 
munists and others. Mr. Eddy told his 
listeners that American opinion was be- 
coming increasingly apprehensive over 
some of the tactics used by the Nazi gov- 
ernment. He said: “I had hoped to find 
that there was no longer persecution of 
the Jews. I have learned from many re- 
liable witnesses, both Jew and Gentile, 
that the fate of the German Jews is be- 
coming increasingly more hopeless. Your 
laws tend to the extermination of Jews.” 

For twelve consecutive years, Mr. Eddy 
has acted as leader of groups of well- 
known American educators and _ profes- 
sional men on European tours for the pur- 
pose of making studies of the various na- 
tions. His frankness, as the Nazis have 
discovered, is one of his outstanding char- 
acteristics, 


Kreisler Refuses to Play 


Fritz Kreisler, Germany’s greatest vio- 
linist and one of the most popular musi- 
cians in the world today, still refuses to 
play in his country, despite a recent an- 
nouncement that in Hitlerite Germany 
“the free artistic activities of foreigner 
and non-Aryans (Jews) shall in no wise be 
hindered.” Mr. Kreisler says he is not 
impressed by mere words. He insists that 
he will not play for his countrymen again 
until the Hitler government shows by ac- 
tion that it no longer intends to discrimi- 
nate against artists, regardless of race or 
creed. “Art is international,” he con- 
tends, ‘and I oppose chauvinism in art 
wherever I encounter it.” 


Roosevelt Taking Vacation 


President Roosevelt is taking his sum- 
mer vacation on the installment plan. He is 
now at his home in Hyde Park, where he 
originally intended to spend the whole 
month of August. But because of the tre- 
mendous duties at Washington, he will 
only stay away two weeks. Then, after a 
two-week stay in Washington, he will go 
back to Hyde Park for a similar length of 
time. His advisers smile when the word 
“vacation” is applied to the president’s 
trips away from Washington, for he is 
kept busy constantly, regardless of where 
he is. 


Scandinavian Festival 


Early this month a great musical festival 
was held in Tallinn, Estonia. According 
to a custom of three quarters of a century, 
singers from the Scandinavian countries 
meet every fifth year for this festival. 
Twenty thousand singers took part this 
year. ‘The festival is a picturesque af- 
air,” says the London Observer. ‘The 
best place to see the scene is from the hill 
behind Tallinn, from which you can look 
down on the swarming arena of spectators, 
the fanlike sea of singers in national dress, 
and beyond the harbor itself and the wide 
ocean where ships at anchor listen to the 
distant chorus several miles away. En- 
thusiasm reached its height on the third 
day, when the Norwegian choir sang sepa- 
rately their own national song and then, 
in honor of their hosts, the Estonian an- 
them. Similarly, when the Latvians sang 
their group of songs the whole choir re- 
sponded with a Latvian song.” 


Mussolini Assumes War Post 


King Victor Emmanuel of Italy has ac- 
cepted the resignation of General Pietro 
Gazzera as minister of war and has ap- 
pointed Premier Mussolini to take his 
place. This change 
is said to be the 
first step in uni- 
fying all Italian 
armed forces—air, 
land and water— 
under one_ head. 
Premier Musso- 
lini of course, will 
be at the helm. 

The Fascist gov- 
ernment does not 
want to take too 
hasty action along 
this line, however, 
as it might appear 
to be forcing Gen- 
eral Italo Balbo, 
minister of aviation, who headed the re- 
cent air armada to this country, out of his 
office. The general is a national hero in 
Italy as a result of his dramatic flight, so 
the government wishes to treat him ac- 
cordingly. When the unification is made, 
it is expected that Balbo will be promoted 
to a more important post as a sign of ap- 
preciation of his work in building up the 
Italian air force. 
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War on Kidnapers 


The war on kidnapers which is being 
conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice is accomplishing some- 
thing. One of the most dangerous gang 
leaders in Chicago, who led the kidnaping 
of John Factor, has been captured. The 
Luer kidnapers have also been taken by 
federal agents. When these federal offi- 
cers capture a kidnaper they can take him 
across state lines without extradition, as 
state authorities cannot. This renders the 
capture of the criminals much easier. 


What Price Independence? 


Events of the past week in the Philip- 
pine legislature would indicate that the 
Hawes-Cutting independence bill, which 
was pushed through the special session of 
the United States Congress, will be re- 
jected by the Philippine parliament. Sen- 
ator Manuel Quezon, popular figure with 
his people, and arch foe of the Hawes- 
Cutting bill, has made smashing attacks 
upon the measure. His bitter opponent, 
Manuel Roxas, was ousted from the speak- 
ership of the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives, several 
days ago, after he 
had _ championed 
the independence 
measure. More- 
over, all commit- 
tee chairmen fa- 
voring the Hawes 
law were removed 
from their posts. 
So at the moment, 
Senator Quezon 
and his followers 
have the upper 
hand. They, of 
course, desire in- 
dependence as 
much as their op- 
ponents. They, 
however, feel that 
the terms in the 
Hawes - Cutting 
bill, erecting tariff 
barriers against: 
Philippine _ prod- 
ucts so shortly af- 
ter the granting of 
independence, 
would be fatal to 
the islands’ eco- 
nomic life, which 
has been built on 
the foundation of 
free trade with the 
United States. 


Automobile 
Deliveries 


The Ford Mo- 
tor Company is 
seeking the codp- 
eration of other 
leading car manu- 


pine Uncertainty” by 


Every islander ardently desires his country to be independent. 
many are not in favor of the Hawes-Cutting independence bill passed 
by the special session of Congress. 
Harry B. 


facturers in abolishing the custom of hav- 
ing automobiles driven from factories to 
dealers by paid drivers. Mr. Ford con- 
tends that these drivers are often careless 
and do serious harm to new automobiles. 
Even though it costs a little more to ship 
cars by truck or train, Mr. Ford believes 
the improved condition in which the cars 
would reach their dealers would pay in the 
long run. And if all companies would take 
similar action along this line, Mr. Ford 
says, the additional freight charges would 
be the same in all cases, and would not 
affect the competitive basis of the various 
manufacturers. 


Sensational Headlines Banned 


The Austrian government has placed a 
ban on sensational headlines in newspapers. 
It took this action because it believes that 
the significance of news stories, headed by 
large black headlines, is out of proportion 
to the true importance of the articles. The 
semi-official newspaper, Reichpost, exulted 
that newspapers had been forced to discard 
“the carnival dress of the post-war period” 
and to return to “civilian clothes.” 


Believe It or Not 


Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, eminent 
British anthropologist, in addressing the 
sixteenth International Geological Congress 
the other day, set forth his belief that man 
originated in a remote spot in East Africa. 
Until now it was generally believed by 
anthropologists that the cradle of the hu- 
man race was either in Central Asia or in 
Europe. But recent evidence found in 
East Africa, Sir Arthur said, convinces him 
that the birthplace of man was there. 
Moreover, Sir Arthur told the gathering, 
the same evidence would indicate the age 
of man to be ten million years instead of 
one or two million as is generally believed. 


Reducing College Costs 


The World Tomorrow says that “stu- 
dents at the conservative University of 
Iowa have had a lesson in what can be ac- 
complished by the elimination of private 
profit under practical codperation.” The 
plan is outlined as follows: 

During the last school year, Field House 
and Kellogg House, two coéperative dormi- 
tories for men, and other dormitories for wo- 
men, were operated at such a low cost that 
undergraduates who could not have attended 
college otherwise have been able to do so by 
securing residential privileges in these houses. 
The News Bulletin of the university points 
out that “even though a new student has no 
job, he can have a whole academic year, all 
living expenses and school costs, for $175 if 
he lives at Kellogg House and has earned the 
right to a partial fee exemption.” At Field 
House, for example, by doing all their own 
work in the dormitory, “they can secure com- 
fortable and healthful living quarters, includ- 
ing their own study hall, for one dollar a 
week. 
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Effects of Speculation 


For a few days the attention of the nation was deflected 
from the recovery measures of the government by a crash 
in the security and commodity markets, These markets 
had been rising since the low points were reached last 
spring. Wheat, which but a few weeks ago was worth 
only twenty-five cents a bushel in the great wheat-grow- 
ing sections of the West, sold on July 18 for a dollar. 
The price was about twenty-five cents higher in Chicago. 
Shares of stock in the great corporations of the country, 
shares which are bought and sold daily by millions of 
people partly for investment and partly for speculation, 
had risen until many of them were four or five times as 
high, or even higher than they were the first of March. 
In many cases they were selling out of all proportion to 
the earning power of the corporations. People having 
large or small sums to invest noticed that stock prices 
were rising. Without taking any thought to the real worth 
of the shares of stock, they bought, hoping that the mar- 
ket would go still higher. And go higher it did for a 
while. Then, on July 19, there was a break in the market. 
People who had bought their stock with borrowed money 
were in many cases required to sell in order to pay off 
what they had borrowed. Then the stocks fell so low 
that the brokers, or bankers, holding them as security, 
fearing that soon they might not be worth as much as the 
loans, required the holders of them to sell. This selling 
depressed the market still further and there were severe 
crashes on the 20th and 21st. The result of all this was 
that many incautious men and women lost all their savings 
and that business was disturbed by the fluctuating mar- 
kets. 

There was a quite general demand that something be 
done by the government to stop the crash of the markets, 
but there seemed little that the government could do. 
The people had been seized with a mania for speculation. 
In many cases they were not investing. They 
were simply gambling—gambling on a constantly increas- 
ing market—and when millions of people are seized with 
this mania for gambling there will be wild advances in the 
market followed inevitably by crashes. This will be de- 
structive to individuals and it will unsettle business, but 
the real trouble is in the gambling disposition of the 
American people. 

Some things, of course, might be done. It might be 
made illegal for investors to buy stocks on margin; that 
is, to buy the stocks, putting up but a portion of the price 
and borrowing the rest, with the stocks as security for 
the loans. If margin trading were prohibited, the pur- 
chase of stocks would take place on a smaller volume. 
When the markets are going up they would go up less 
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rapidly, but the rising prices would not be disturbed by 
such disastrous crashes, and those who are inclined to 
gamble might be saved from their folly. 

In the case of the trading in grain, something can be 
done. The federal government has asserted its right to 
supervise the grain markets on the ground that the manip- 
ulation of grain prices works to the detriment of produc- 
ers, consumers, shippers and legitimate dealers in inter- 
state commerce in grain. After declaring its power to act, 
Congress passed a Grain Futures Trading Act in 1922, an 
act which was approved by the Supreme Court the follow- 
ing year. This gives Congress the power to license trad- 
ers in grain futures. Acting under this authority the De- 
partment of Agriculture induced the Chicago Board of 
Trade to close its market for a time and to establish the 
rule that when it opened no sale of grain at a lower price 
than that charged at the closing should be allowed. An- 
other provision limits the daily fluctuation in the price of 
commodities traded in the market. 

The Department of Agriculture announced that the 
speculations of one trader in grains threatened, if the 
market had not been regulated, to cause a further break 
in all grains. This speculator, or gambler, had bought 
13,000,000 bushels of corn and millions of bushels of 
other grains. He did not pay the entire price for what 
he had bought, but had put up but a fraction of the 
money. When the price started to fall, the brokers who 
had loaned him the money, fearing that the price of the 
grain after the recent declines would be insufficient if the 
declines continued to pay for the loans, were going to 
force him to sell in order to pay what he had borrowed. 
If the market had not been closed and if the rule had not 
been established that sales could not be made at a figure 
lower than at closing, these millions of bushels would have 
been thrown on the market and have caused a smash in 
prices. 

This shows to what an extent gambling affects legitimate 
business. Millions of farmers were adversely affected be- 
cause this one man, and others like him, chose to gamble 
in the commodities the farmers raised. That is the reason 
that the government stepped in to regulate the grain 
markets. Perhaps later there will be a regulation of the 
stock market, though it is not clear now just what form 
the regulations will take. 


Crucial Days 


In the national capital there is an atmosphere of tense- 
ness and suppressed excitement which reminds one of the 
war days. There is nervous activity about the government 
departments and especially the bureaus having to do with 
the various aspects of the recovery program. About the 
White House recovery administration executives, senators, 
business leaders, may be seen awaiting conferences. Ru- 
mors, too, such as always make their appearance in times 
of stress, are in the air. There was the story last week, 
for example, that President Roosevelt was seriously ill. 
His slight attack of indigestion became the basis for the 
story which had wide currency in Wall Street, to the ef- 
fect that he was near death. This absufd rumor had 
something to do with the break in the stock market. The 
grave concern felt throughout the country, and even in 
Europe, when this rumor spread is an evidence of the 
great responsibility which rests upon the shoulders of 
President Roosevelt. Seldom in history has so much de- 
pended upon any one man. He is so closely identified 
with the tremendous movement which is under way to 
lead the country out of depression that the welfare of the 
nation hangs upon his words and acts. This is a heavier 
weight than any man ought to be obliged to bear. 


A Great Experiment 

It is not surprising that a spirit similar to that en- 
gendered by war should be felt at the capital of the nation, 
for the government is engaged in a war against those eco- 
nomic forces which have carried us into depression and 
which have threatened the safety of the nation. The 
weapons in use in this war are unusual in American his- 
tory. The traditional policy by which industry has been 
allowed to go its own course has been thrown aside and 
the government is taking charge. It is setting out to raise 
wages and to shorten the working day. It is doing this 
in order that more men may have jobs and that their 
purchasing power shall be greater. Here is a great ex- 
periment in the direction of the economic forces of the 
nation by the political power. If this experiment succeeds, 
and if the nation is lifted into a more secure prosperity, 
the tradition that business men should shape their own 
courses unhampered by governmental restrictions will be 
greatly weakened, and a new era will have been inaugu- 
rated in American political and economic life. 


Government by Social Pressure 


It is always a dangerous thing to use social pressure to 
force individuals into line for a program which for one 
cause or another cannot be enforced by law. Nothing is 
more destructive to liberty than the establishment of 
boycotts by private organizations against men or women 
who do not conform to standards which these organiza- 
tions prescribe. That sort of thing is done sometimes. 
There are communities in which one is prevented by 
social pressure from the free expression of opinion and the 
free and unhindered practice of his lawful pursuits. It 
not infrequently happens in a town, or even in a college 
or a school, that a drive is put on for funds, and those 
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who are not in sympathy with the objects of the drive are 
compelled against their will to support it, through fear 
of an expressed or implied boycott, or through some 
other form of social coercion. 

It is a different thing when the government itself resorts 
to social pressure to compel obedience to a program of 
wages and hours in employment. This is a program which 
the executive branch of the government has been author- 
ized by law to set up. The object is being reached through 
the legal establishment of codes, but that work is slow, and 
in an emergency the great drive to bring all the em- 
ployers of the country into line and to bring labor into 
line through resort to social pressure is but a hastening of 
a situation which is being provided for through legal 
channels. It does impair the freedom of action of em- 
ployers, but all law does that very thing and the object 
of this action is to secure a larger liberty and a larger 
freedom to greater numbers of individuals through the 
creation of employment and the maintenance of higher 
standards of living. 


For Control of Drugs 
At a time when so many failures are being recorded in 
the efforts at international agreement it is gratifying to 
learn of substantial progress by joint action of nations 
for the stamping out of a great evil. The New York 
Evening Post makes this comment on the agreement for 
the control of narcotics: 


After long years of effort and negotiation there is recorded 
a real step forward in the control of dangerous narcotics. An 
international agreement ratified by thirty-eight nations went 
into effect July 9. Its principal provision is a quota system 
which determines what quantities of narcotic drugs are needed 
for medical and scientific purposes and limits manufacture in 
the several nations accordingly. 

All authorities agree that the narcotic evil must be attacked 
at the sources of supply, rather than by regulation of the use 
of the drugs. They are easily smuggled and transported, the 
profits of their sale are high and the drug addict will devote 
great effort and ingenuity to evading local laws against their 
use. The slow progress toward international control has been 
largely due to the fact that a few nations would not surren- 
der a profitable trade while it was apparent that the produc- 
tion and distribution of drugs would continue unchecked else- 
where. 

At last enough nations have agreed to restriction so that 
there can be effective reduction of the vast output of narcotics. 
Regard for moral and social considerations has brought this 
agreement into effect. The effect of the new agreement is 
not likely to be sudden or sensational. But dangerous drugs 
will be more difficult to obtain, higher in price and officially 
designated as a social menace by thirty-eight nations. That 
is a worth-while victory for those who have labored so long 
to bring the drug traffic under control. 





United States Weather Bureau reports that Midwest 
has been dryer this summer than at any time in the past 
three years. But you’d never guess it from reading the 
reports on the vote on prohibition repeal. 

—Altoona Mrrror 





Secretary Ickes, who said he would die for the presi- 
dent, but not be seasick, shows he will keep his pledge 
when he accepts the job of managing the $3,300,000,000 
construction program. —Spartanburg HERALD 





At the present rate, the major business of filling sta- 
tions soon will be the collection of taxes instead of the 
sale of gasoline. —Sioux Falls Arcus-LEADER 





An authority in the English language finds that all the 
words that are necessary to get along on number only 850, 
which sounds reasonable, being 849 in addition to the 
highly useful “okay.” —Topeka Datty CapItAL 





The full terrors of the new kidnaping régime will not 
be experienced until the song-writers have had their fling. 
—Roanoke TIMES 
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Daily Smoke Cost 
Runs into Millions 





Progress Is Being Made Toward 
Elimination of This 
Costly Nuisance 





ENRY OBERMEYER has written a 
very complete and authoritative an- 
alysis of a very serious nuisance, that of 
smoke. The title is “Stop That Smoke!” 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50). 
The book not only points out the cost in 
property and life due to excessive smoke 
in our cities, but it points the way toward 
the elimination of the evil. 

Most people apparently regard smoke 
as something which is _ disagreeable 
and which in some cases injures health, 
but the economic cost of it is not often 
taken into account. Mr. Obermeyer em- 
phasizes the extent of the American smoke 
bill. He estimates it at $7,000,000 a day, 
or nearly $2,500,000,000 a year. The cost 
per family in New York for a year he 
fixes at $56—a considerable tax. Smoke 
increases the laundry bill. It wears away 
buildings and mars beauty. The elimina- 
tion of unnecessary smoke in the cities, 
this author contends, would reduce the 
death rate by one sixth, household clean- 
ing expenses by one half, and the fuel bill 
of the nation by a fifth. 

Smoke is not one of those inevitable 
nuisances which we can regret but about 
which we can do nothing. Something is 
being done in a number of cities. It is 
said that New York has done away with 
60 per cent of its smoke and that St. 
Louis has eliminated 40 to 60 per cent. 
Very much more could be eliminated even 
in these communities. There are chapters 
in the book which explain the procedure 
by which these results may be obtained. 

The electrification of suburban railway 
lines, the use of smoke condensers, and 
the more economical use of coal so as to 
produce heat rather than smoke 
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are among the devices to which resort 
may be had in the war on unnecessary 
smoke. 


Progress 
This Changing World, by Samuel S. 


Fels. Drawings by Hendrick Willem 
Van Loon. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $2.50. 


R. FELS, who has lived a long life as 
business man and liberal reformer, 
discusses the progress of man and of so- 
ciety over a wide range of activity. He 
lists many of the achievements of human- 
ity, but he does not regard these achieve- 
ments as final. In nearly every case he 
points to the need for further advance- 
ment and he has many suggestions as to 
how progress may be attained. He con- 
siders social and economic problems, such 
as medical care and housing, at consider- 
able length, and he emphasizes the need 
for economic planning. There does not 
run through the book a social philosophy 
of great depth, but the outline of prog- 
ress along many lines and of possibilities 
of improvement in social conditions is in- 
teresting and valuable. 


Story of the Soil 


Stranger’s Return, by Phil Stong. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., $2.00 


HIL STONG again turns to his home, 

Iowa, for the scene of his second book. 
In “‘Stranger’s Return” as in “State Fair,” 
Mr. Stong manifests a genuine talent for 
making his characters seem real. His writ- 
ing lacks the cynicism which is so charac- 
teristic of many present-day authors, yet 
he is not in the least a victim of false sen- 
timent. 

The stranger who returns is Louise 
Storr. She is the daughter of an Iowa 
farm boy who moved to New York City 
to seek his fortune. When Louise is still 
very young she marries a New York news- 
paper man. They are very unhappy to- 
gether, however, and finally are divorced. 
After a year of lone struggle, as her 
father and mother have passed away, 
Louise leaves New York to pay a visit to 








her Grandpa Storr, a lovable and humor- 
ous Iowa farmer, whom she has never 
seen. 

He immediately becomes very fond of 
her. But several other of Grandpa Storr’s 
relatives, who came to live with him be- 
fore Louise, are jealous of the newcomer. 
They fear that the elderly Storr may will 
his large farm and other property to 
Louise. They have their own ideas as to 
who should receive his property. After 
trying every possible way to get Louise 
to leave, and after failing to prove 
Grandpa Storr insane, the relatives are fi- 
nally compelled to leave the farm. 

A romance between Louise and a neigh- 
boring farm lad, which is foredoomed to 
be a failure, mars the otherwise happy 


ending. Throughout, however, the story 
is rich in humor, extremely entertaining 
and ranks high on the list of recent light 
fiction. 





The Macmillan Company has just pub- 
lished part of a series of short biographies 
under the general title “Great Lives.” The 
volumes which are already out, and those 
which will be out soon, contain sketches 
of the lives of some of the greatest figures 
in history. 





Mercer Beasley, who has instructed a 
number of Davis Cup tennis stars, has 
written a book called “How to Play Ten- 
nis,” just published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 
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Can America Live Alone? by Chris- 
tian Gauss, Scribner’s Magazine, August. 
—Throughout the history of the world, 
progress has gone along with expansion of 
trade. The discovery of America was due 
to the fact that by 1492 trade with the 
East had become indispensable to Euro- 
peans; they had to find shorter routes to 
foreign markets. What would happen to 
our great coast cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Galveston, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Portland, if foreign trade practically 
ceased? Moreover, science and technology 
do not spring from American soil. We did 
not invent the steam engine or the loco- 
motive or railway or the Bessemer steel 
or open-hearth process. Nor were we re- 
sponsible for the first discoveries of elec- 
trical energy or synthetic chemistry. We 
have not produced a Darwin or a Pasteur 
or an Einstein. The frontiers of modern 
man are no longer solely geographical. 
From political, economic and _ cultural 
standpoints the nations of the world are 
interdependent. For any country to go 
isolationist would mean a definite step 
backward. 


An editorial from Business Week, July. 
—The American press has unanimously 
discarded the World Economic Conference 
as a complete failure. As a matter of 
fact the conference accomplished a great 
deal. First, it clarified to the whole world 
the American program for recovery. It 
enlisted strong support for President 
Roosevelt’s efforts from many nations. 
Even the “gold bloc” nations have less of 
an obstructionist attitude toward us. 
Trade agreements between several of the 
nations were thoroughly discussed and the 
way paved for future negotiations. An 
accord among the principal producers of 
wheat and silver has been reached. The 
whole question of money has been sur- 
veyed, making it possible for nations to 
see their way more clearly in this respect. 





Many other intangible achievements re- 
sulted, making the conference much more 
of a success than is generally admitted. 


“What! No Billboards? by Jane Cas- 
sidy, Forum, August.—Billboard advertis- 
ing not only mars landscape beauty, but 
constitutes a traffic danger by concealing 
traffic signs and regulations and by dis- 
tracting the attention of motorists. There 
is therefore a considerable movement 
against the billboards. Over half the states 
have laws regulating them. These statutes 
provide, among other things, for setting 
signs back from roadsides and away from 
intersections, sharp curves or dangerous 
places, for zones free from advertising 
around public properties and playgrounds, 
for limitation of size, for prohibition 
against series of signs carrying motorists’ 
attention from one sign to another. In 
addition some states levy taxes upon bill- 
boards. The feeling is growing among the 
national advertisers that billboard adver- 
tising does not pay, since the attention of 
motorists is necessarily so fleeting. An- 
other force operating against billboards 
is the determination of numbers of people 
to buy only the products not advertised 
along roadsides. 


Air-Conditioning: A New Industry by 
J. S. Tritle, Review of Reviews, July— 
Air conditioning is one of the most prom- 
ising of new industries. It has potential- 
ities which no doubt will develop far be- 
yond the most optimistic predictions. In 
the near future, air-conditioning will be 
installed on a widespread scale in homes, 
offices, theaters and other amusement 
houses, ships, trains, restaurants, banks 
and in countless other places. Not only 
does this industry bring comfort from the 
heat of summer, but it produces more 
healthful surroundings in many instances. 
It purifies the air, removing bacteria, dust 
and odors and brings in a fresh supply of 
air without creating drafts. 
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On July 10 Dr. Harold G. Moulton deliv- 
ered an address which was broadcast on an 
international hook-up. This address on “Amer- 
ican Policies and World Prosperity,” though 
delivered primarily for the benefit of European 
listeners, is of equal concern to an American 
audience. It furnishes an economic back- 
ground for an understanding of problems con- 
nected with international trade, American re- 
covery and recovery in other lands. The ad- 
dress, in part, follows: 


HE recent Congress of the United 
States, under the leadership of the 
president, passed a series of legislative 
measures which together were designed to 
restore economic prosperity 
President’s in this country. Among 
these measures were the 
Economy Act, intended to 
balance the federal budget; 
the Agricultural Relief Act, 
for the purpose of raising agricultural 
prices; the Farm Credit Act and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act, designed respectively 
to ease the debt burden on farmers and 
small home owners; the Act to Abrogate 
the Gold Clause in Contracts, which placed 
the United States definitely upon a paper 
money basis, and the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which was designed to pro- 
vide employment and stimulate business 
recovery. 

For purposes of the present discus- 
sion the most important of these various 
measures are the abandonment of the gold 
standard and the Agricultural Relief and 
Industrial Recovery Acts. The departure 
from the gold standard is significant be- 
cause it constitutes one device for stim- 
ulating a rise in American prices. A fall 
in the value of the dollar, as compared 
with the pound, for example, means, of 
course, that the pound will thenceforth 
exchange for more dollars and buy more 
American goods than before. In conse- 
quence, the demand for American goods 
is stimulated; and this naturally causes 
the prices of exported commodities to rise. 
The prices of American imports are also 
affected, though for a different reason. 
British exporters to the United States, 
knowing that they will now be paid in de- 
preciated dollars, naturally demand more 
dollars than before; that is to say, prices 
are marked up. 

The prices of goods produced and sold 
within the United States are, however, not 
directly affected by any change in the rel- 
ative value of the dollar and the currencies 
of other countries. Indeed, if conditions 
within the domestic market remain seri- 
ously depressed, the effects of the exchange 
depreciation upon the general price level 
would be relatively unimportant. It may 
be recalled that England was forced off the 
gold standard in September, 1931; that 
prices rose about 6 per cent in the first few 
months thereafter; and then that in the 
following year the whole advance was lost 
—though the decline was not as great as 
that in other countries. All that exchange 
depreciation can do, then, is to affect a 
portion of the price structure. A general 
rise in domestic prices must depend upon 
other factors. 


Recovery 


Program 


This is where the Agricultural Relief 
and the Industrial Recovery Acts are im- 


portant; for they are designed to bring 
about a general rise in do- 

Prospective mestic prices. 

Price In the case of the Farm 
Relief Act the price ad- 

Advances P 


vance is to be procured by 
means of a restriction of 
production in basic agricultural lines, and 
by a tax levied upon food manufactures 
which it is believed would be passed along, 
in part at least, in higher prices to con- 
sumers. 

The Industrial Recovery Act is intended 
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American Recovery and World Prosperity 
By Harold G. Moulton 


to bring about an advance in prices, not 
by restriction of output but by the elimi- 
nation of destructive trade practices in- 
volving cut-throat competition in wages 
and prices and by an increase of employ- 
ment and an expansion of purchasing 
power. The reémployment is to be ac- 
complished in part by a great program of 
public works, for which an appropriation 
of $3,300,000,000—roughly 800,000,000 
pounds—has been authorized, and in part 
by permitting and encouraging trade asso- 
ciations in all the important industries of 
the country to establish codes of fair com- 
petition and to work out codrdinated pro- 
duction programs. 

By preventing destructive competitive 
practices it is believed that bottom prices 
can be established and that this will gener- 
ate business confidence and encourage in- 
dustrial expansion. Reliance is placed upon 
changing business psychology from that of 
dog-eat-dog competition to one of codper- 
ation in promoting expansion. There is, 
however, no thought that we can lift our- 
selves by our boot straps. We depend 
upon the reémployment of labor, both in 
the public works program and in private 
industry, to provide real purchasing power 
capable of absorbing and expanding indus- 
trial output. It is the expectation, more- 
over, that wages will be raised materially, 
and if price rises can be restrained this 
would further increase the ability to con- 
sumers to purchase the increased output of 
goods produced. That the expectation that 
genuine business recovery might thus be 
stimulated is not in vain is already appar- 


IS FOREIGN 





ent. In a wide range of industries there is 
abundant evidence of expanding output, 
and the recovery movement appears to be 
broadening steadily. 


Now a good many people believe that the 
emphasis which has been placed upon this 
domestic program necessarily means that 

the United States is no 


Effects longer interested in foreign 
of Taste trade, or in economic condi- 

gap tions in the rest of the 
Restriction world. It is apparently as- 


sumed that we must con- 
centrate either on international economic 
reconstruction, or domestic reconstruction 
—that we cannot pursue both objectives 
simultaneously, and that they are essen- 
tially incompatible. Let us then reflect 
for a few moments on the issues involved. 
Those who regard the American domestic 
program as inevitably leading to the aban- 
donment of international economic codp- 
eration reason somewhat as follows: The 
administration of the Industrial Recovery 
Act, it is contended, will result in a sharp 
increase in wages and other costs of pro- 
duction and thus force selling prices rap- 
idly upward. As soon as American prices 
become out of line with prices in other 
countries it will be necessary to prevent 
the competition of European goods by im- 
mediately imposing higher tariff barriers. 
With European exports to the United 
States thus greatly curtailed it would fol- 
low that we would have to give up the bulk 
of our export trade and concentrate on 
selling in the domestic market. 
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TRADE NECESSARY? 


The fact that many industries have been established en a basis of international trade leads 
many to believe that a continuation of that policy is essential to our welfare. 





If such a policy were carried out rigor- 
ously it would have obvious shortcomings 
from the American point of view. The 
curtailment of exports would in many lines 
result in a severe decline in prices—par- 
ticularly in such agricultural commodities 
as cotton, tobacco and wheat. It would 
thus work definitely at cross purposes with 
the objective of the Agricultural Relief 
Act, which is to raise agricultural prices. 
Moreover, the resulting prostration of im- 
portant producing areas would inevitably 
decrease the demand of the people living 
there for the products of American manu- 
facturing industry. In other words, one 
extremely important division of the domes- 
tic market would have a shrunken demand, 
and this would react unfavorably upon the 
entire recovery program. 


An alternative policy to the one just out- 
lined would involve keeping the upward 
movement of American prices in reasonably 

close adjustment with the 


Working advance in prices in other 
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covery of prosperity, ac- 
companied by increasing 
prices in the United States, would stimu- 
late an advance in prices in other coun- 
tries, from which we are heavy purchasers 
of raw materials. In fact, American im- 
ports in many lines have increased materi- 
ally in recent weeks. Just as the depres- 
sion of the past four years spread from 
country to country, involving the whole 
world in progressive deflation, so, once a 
strong recovery movement is under way 
in any important part of the world, its in- 
fluence quickly spreads to other countries. 
If the rise in American prices is gradual 
in character and if no effort is made to 
restrict imports from other countries, our 
economic recovery may be articulated with 
that in other countries as part of a world 
recovery movement. Reviving prosperity 
in Europe and consequent increasing de- 
mands for American exports would obvi- 
ously be helpful to the United States in 
our efforts to raise the prices of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. 


If our international trade can be ex- 
panded at the same time that domestic 
trade is increased, we should have a double 
force working toward thoroughgoing re- 
covery of economic prosperity. American 
domestic policy, properly conceived, is 
thus in no sense antagonistic to interna- 
tional economic policy. I may add that 
there is as yet no evidence that the Ameri- 
can policy is to raise prices sharply, On 
the contrary, the Administrator of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act definitely takes the 
stand that the price rise must be gradual, 
in order that the purchasing power of the 
people may expand sufficiently to absorb 
the increased industrial output. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the process 
of American recovery will contribute 
greatly toward recovery in other countries. 
It is to be hoped also that constructive ef- 
forts may be made in all countries which, 
while benefiting first their own people, will 
contribute to the prosperity of the world 
as a whole. There is a great opportunity 
just at this juncture when progress toward 
industrial recovery has been made in a 
number of countries to give a great impe- 
tus to that restoration of world prosperity 
upon which the happiness and welfare of 
countless millions depend. It does not re- 
quire internationalism as such to accom- 
plish this purpose. It can be achieved in 
large measure by national policies directed 
toward stimulating domestic expansion— 
the interacting and cumulative effects of 
which create the conditions of world pros- 
perity. 
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land, is now in charge 











of the speakers’ bureau. 
Frank R. Wilson, the 
Sioux City newspaper 
publisher who directed 
war-time publicity for 
three Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, is now heading 
up organization plans. 


And leading it all is 
homely, sincere, able 
and tireless General 


Johnson, who has come 
to be admired almost as 
greatly as the “new 
deal” president himself. 


For Immediate Action 


Why this sudden 
command to go over the 
top? The answer is the 
need of immediate in- 
dustrial action. The 
National Recovery Act, 
providing for voluntary 
agreements among em- 
ployers, government and 
labor to restore pur- 
chasing power, is a new 
Magna Charta for 
American industry, an 
attempt to control pro- 
duction in the interests 
of all the people by 
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tion,’ by Harold Rugg. 


means of self-help and 
self-discipline. But its 
machinery by necessity 








Dramatic Campaign 
to End Depression 
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paign by agreeing to buy only those goods 
produced under the fair trade agreement. 
Under the sign of the Blue Eagle is the 
legend: “We Do Our Part.” 


Publicity Campaign 


Every element in America’s society—the 
5,000,000 employers, the 40,000,000 wage 
earners, the 125,000,000 consumers—will 
be urged to rally behind the presidential 
code. The employers’ part is to sign and 
live up to the agreement. The wage- 
earners’ part is to accept the new wage 
and hours scales and settle their differences 
peacefully. The consumers’ part is to buy 
only fair code goods. All are asked to 
march under the Blue Eagle banner to- 
ward the triumphal arch of national re- 


covery. 
The economic boycott? Perhaps. 
Coercion by public opinion? Probably. 


But the conditions seem to require such 
measures. President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers look upon the situation as greatly 
resembling that of a war. A war against 
the insidious but powerful enemies at 
home, the enemies low wages, sweatshop 
and child labor, concentrated wealth and 
depleted mass buying-power, unemploy- 
ment, the greed for higher profits, in- 
dustrial chaos, social injustice. 

“We can create a sweep of public opin- 
ion as great as there ever was in war-time,” 
Says Recovery Administrator Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, the Pershing of these days. 
“We've got something to build on that is 
the most poignant thing in the human 
heart—the fear and horror of unemploy- 
ment.” 

The mechanics of the new propaganda 
drive are adding long hours to the days 
of the hard-driven Recovery Administra- 
tion workers at Washington. As code 
hearings continue in the big auditorium 
of the Commerce Building’s ground floor, 
on the second floor the government’s great 
propaganda mill is grinding out appeals, 
instructions, news releases, radio speeches. 
movie scenarios and other matter by the 
literal carload. Faces familiar in Wash- 
ington in the hectic days of 1917 are 
appearing again on the scene. Charles 
Francis Horner of Kansas City, former 
treasury director of Liberty Loan drives, 
has been called back to act as chief of 
the peace-time propaganda corps. His 
former assistant, Louis J. Aber of Cleve- 


is slow-moving. There 
are some 7,000 trade associations, all of 
whom must prepare, submit and hold 
hearings on their fair-trade codes. So far 
only one major code has been agreed upon, 
heard in open “court,” accepted by 
all parties and signed by the president. 
This is the Cotton Textile Code. A remark- 
able instrument, this final textile code, 
since it raises wages, decreases hours of 
labor and frees from toil some 10,000 boy 
and girl workers of the cotton mills in 
an industry famed for its low labor stand- 
ards. But it is only one. Many codes 
have come in—200 or more have been 
submitted—and others are coming in daily. 
Among those on file are some of the big 
industries’ agreements—soft coal, lumber, 
oil, cloak and suit, electric goods, men’s 
clothing, wood textiles, contracting. 

Not only were the industrial codes in 
a log jam. Industry had been cooling 
off in its enthusiasm for reform. As prices 
and stocks soared many big employers de- 
cided that recovery was en route without 
the government’s aid. With prospects of 
another boom their codes became more 
conservative. Greed for immediate profits 
blinded their long range vision. Steel, 
America’s No. 1 industry, sent in a code 
that infuriated labor. It offered the 
workers a 40-hour week, min- 
imum wages of from $10 a 
week in the South to $16 in 
the North and West, collect- 
ive bargaining by means of 
“company unions,” a frank 
declaration favoring the open 
shop. Lumber’s 48-hour week 
was a red flag to labor and 
unsatisfactory to “Nira.” Soft 
coal and oil were more liberal, 
but. the latter’sforces . were 
split into camps of the big 
oilmen and independents and 
a fierce battle was under way. 
It was evident that the new 
codes were not only failing to 
live up to the Recovery Act’s 
intent, but that long-drawn- 
out contests would result at 
each code’s hearings. 

Prices and Wages 

Furthermore, a dangerous 
spread was developing be- 
tween production and wages. 
Hurrying to fill their ware- 
houses before the high-wage 
era began many manufactur- 
ers were speeding up their 
machines, yet paying depres- 
sion wages. The American 


workers’ incomes increased only 7 per cent. 
while in that time factory production had 
increased 35.6 per cent. Production in many 
consumer goods is back to the old 1929 
level. but the workers’ buying power is still 
56.7 per cent’ below that level. Buying 
power lagged behind prices, too. Only 1,- 
200,000 workers went back to work be- 
tween March and May, while 12,540,000 
remained jobbless. The situation was can- 
gerous. Strikes were spreading. The 
stock market slumped as a warning. It 
was necessary to put the recovery pro- 
gram back on the high road of better 
wages, shorter hours and reémployment 
of the jobless. The need of a well-paid, 
busy working class to buy _ industry’s 
goods was imperative for the employers’ 
own sake. Therefore the blanket code 
and the Blue Eagle drive were decided 
upon. 

Some have raised the question as to 
the need for going direct to the consum- 
ers, and for stirring the suspicions and 
animosities that go with boycott move- 
ments. The administration felt that there 
was no time for further parleys with em- 
ployer groups. The times called for di- 
rect action. As President Roosevelt said 
in his radio speech of Monday night, we 
cannot go through another winter like the 
last one. The big majority of employers 
agree with him. 


On Other Fronts 


The speeding of N. R. A.’s tempo under 
the Blue Eagle drive is only part of the 
government’s new offensive. On its other 
fronts the recovery army is hurrying to 
its guns. Honest, dogged Harold L. Ickes, 
the new federal public works adminis- 
trator, has turned his big Interior Depart- 
ment building into a busy G. H. Q. from 
which he is firing 3,300,000,000 work re- 
lief dollars into the states for the build- 
ing of bridges, schools, power plants, 
model tenements, highways, battleships, 
post offices, reclamation works and sub- 
sistence homesteads. He hopes to put 
1,000,000 men to work by October. He 
has just named a National Planning 
Board to guide the states in spending so 
that the country may, for the first time, 
build from the blue-print of social trends 
and needs. 

Young Henry Wallace, secretary of ag- 
riculture, forgets about sleep, haircuts 
and shoe shines as he struggles to make 
the new Agricultural Adjustment Act in- 
crease the buying power of wheat, cotton, 
hog and other farmers and bring order out 
of rural. chaos. 

These men and others of the General 
Staff of the Recovery Army meet with 
President Roosevelt each Tuesday to map 
their campaign. Will they win? 

It all depends, as President Roosevelt 
says, upon the help they get from the em- 
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ployers, the workers, the white collar men 
and the rest of the 125,000,000 doughboys 
behind the lines. 

“T cannot,” he says, “guarantee the suc- 
cess of this nation-wide plan, but the peo- 
ple of this country can guarantee its suc- 
cess.” 





Domestic Recovery 
or Trade Revival? 





(Concluded from page 2) 

ucts of this country, they would not buy 
different products in the same proportion 
as they, together with foreign peoples, buy 
them. They would probably buy more of 
certain kinds of things, and less of other 
things. That is why a reorganization of 
our industry would be necessary before we 
could have prosperity under a policy of 
self-containment. 

There can be no objection on the part 
of anyone to our trying to make the best 
of the situation, even though our foreign 
trade is not stimulated as much as we 
would like. While it languishes, as it prob- 
ably must for a time, the administration 
is going about it to increase purchasing 
power at home. That is the meaning of 
the recovery activities. It is the meaning 
of the drive now under way for higher 
wages and shorter working hours. It is the 
meaning of the operations of the agri- 
cultural act. 


Position of Administration 


It is a fact, however, that while nothing 
spectacular is being done to increase in- 
ternational trade, and while the movements 
to stabilize currencies and break down 
tariff walls on a great scale are making no 
headway, certain efforts are being made 
by the administration to improve interna- 
tional trade. The governments of Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Colombia have been in- 
vited to send representatives to talk over 
possibilities of breaking down barriers be- 
tween their countries and the United 
States. We are anxious to develop South 
American markets. We are willing to make 
concessions to South American countries 
in order that that result may be brought 
about. It has been proposed that certain 
Argentine products, such as lamb and mut- 
ton, should be admitted into the United 
States with lower duties than now pre- 
vail, and other concessions are being con- 
sidered. The main activity of the Ameri- 
can government is, of course, now going 
into the great effort to bring about pros- 
perity in the United States by purely do- 
mestic measures, but there is no evidence 
that the administration has given up the 
hope of an eventual improvement in for- 
eign trade, or that it has accepted a narrow 
program of economic nationalism as a set- 
tled and permanent policy. 








Federation of Labor, in its 
July survey, pointed out that 
between March and May 


AN OIL FIELD NEAR LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 
This industry recently submitted its code to General Hugh Johnson, 
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Behind the Scenes in the Nation’s Capital 





The «New Deal” Operates Effectively at the Department of Agriculture Under the Leadership of Secretary Wallace, 
M. L. Wilson, Rexford Tugwell, Mordecai Ezekiel and other Agricultural Scientists. 


The place where the visitor to Washing- 
ton can actually see the wheels of the “new 
deal” turn as they grind out their grist is 
the Department of Agriculture. Already 
the required number of cotton growers 
have agreed to reduce their snowy product 
in accord with the allotment plan, and 
within a few weeks the machinery will 
be in motion for recruiting producers of 
wheat. In the gigantic basement of one 
of the department’s rambling buildings 
modern machines, almost without the aid 
of human hand or mind, will list and card- 
index the thousands of farmers willing to 
codperate with Uncle Sam in the agricul- 
tural experiment designed to save farmers 
from ruin. There is probably no other 
spot at the capital where things have 
moved so swiftly since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became president on March 4. Long 
before the agricultural legislation was 
passed by Congress, the department had 
completed its prelim- 
inary work, and it 
was ready to go the 
minute the president 
signed the measure. 
Speed is essential, of 
course, for this ex- 
periment seeks to do 
in a few months, al- 
most a few weeks, 
what has never been 
accomplished _ before 
on such a large scale. 

Henry A. Wallace, 
secretary of agricul- 
ture, heads the group which has attacked 
this problem in such a big and quick way, 
and if there is one man in Washington who 
knows the farmer and the farmers’ prob- 
lems, it is Secretary Wallace. His people 
have lived on the land for generations, and 
his father, the late Henry W., was secre- 
tary of agriculture under Presidents Hard- 
ing and Coolidge. Young Henry grew up 
in Iowa when corn was a treasure as valu- 
able as gold, and when things were boom- 
ing in the West. He studied corn as he 
did his A-B-C’s, and soon took issue with 
some of the things the teacher taught. In 
those days prizes at county fairs were 
awarded to the fattest and prettiest ears, 
and the inquisitive, scientific future cabi- 
net member wanted to know what advan- 
tage they had over smaller and thinner 
ears. The pedagogues smiled disdainfully 
at him, and told him to take a sample of 
a prize-winning ear home, plant it and see 
the difference between that and 
ordinary ears. 

The boy did, and found no dif- 
ference. Sometimes the ordinary 
garden variety of seed turned out 
bigger and better than seed from 
the prize-winning crop. That set 
him to thinking and studying and 
experimenting. He set aside one 
corner of his corn patch as a lab- 
oratory, and tried experiments in 
cross-breeding. His accomplish- 
ments rank as high in the field of 
agriculture as those of other great 
scientists do in medicine, chemis- 
try and the like. He increased the 
average yield of corn by from 
three to eight bushels an acre by 
his discoveries, and by spreading 
the gospel of scientific breeding 
of corn he taught the Middle 
West to do the same. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Wal- 
lace is partially responsible for 
the tremendous surpluses which 
form one of his chief problems 
now. 
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In his early thirties when his 
father was summoned to Wash- 
ington as a cabinet member, the 
son assumed charge of the family 
newspaper, Wallace’s Farmer, and 
used his editorial pulpit as a 
means to propagandize the 





By Observer 


farmer. Mr. Wallace did much to develop 
scientific growing of major crops. More 
than that, he took up the cudgels for a 
square deal for the farmer, and his writ- 
ings had repercussions in the White House. 
He bitterly attacked the Harding ship sub- 
sidy measure on the ground that the same 
government which was neglecting the 
farmer, was giving special favors to east- 
ern interests. President Harding called 
Secretary Wallace aside one day, spoke of 
the son’s editorials and said, in a good- 
natured way: “I wonder whether you are 
for me or against me.” 

The father made no apologies, secretly 
feeling that his son was right. He simply 
wrote to “Henry A.”: “Choose your poli- 
cies if you will, but please be a little kind 
and a little careful.” The son did not fol- 
low this advice, however, and was soon 
plunging head first into a series of attacks 
on Herbert Hoover, who was then secre- 
tary of commerce. Complaints were for- 
warded to Calvin Coolidge, who was presi- 
dent by now, but the latter did not even 
mention the matter to the father. 

The present secretary, personally, is a 
shy man of simple tastes. He will not ride 
in the expensive government limousine if 
he can help it. He sends his assistants out 
in it at the noon lunch hour, pretending he 
has work to do, and then goes to lunch in 
a taxi or in somebody’s cheap car. He is 
a man of no put-on, and in fact, sometimes 
he makes it hard for Paul Appleby, his 
secretary. Instead of ringing the bell to 
summon his secretary to the inner office, 
Mr. Wallace walks a fairly long stretch to 
the door, opens it, pokes out his head and 
asks Paul to step in. There’s nothing 
wrong with that procedure except that it 
usually happens as Mr. Appleby is telling 
a roomful of politicians that “the secre- 
tary is not in.” 


A Montana Philosopher 


M. L. Wilson, chief of wheat produc- 
tion, is one of the rarest figures to come 
to the capital in many years. He is head 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of Montana State College, but he 
has had a finger in almost every phase of 
wheat farming and marketing in the last 
twenty years. He conducted experiments 
in large-scale farming under Rockefeller 
auspices in Montana, and grew the grain 
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at a profit despite low prices. He has 
studied the marketing and currency prob- 
lems as they affect foreign sale of wheat 
in the Orient, Europe and Russia, and 
knows the foreign field as an expert. It is 
he who developed the basic idea of the 
domestic allotment plan, under which 
farmers get a virtual bounty for reduction 
of crops and acreage, and with a persist- 
ence that could not be denied, he got the 
Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to adopt it. 
He played an impor- 
tant role in the be- 
hind-the-scenes phase 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
campaign. Besides 
selling the idea to 
Mr. Roosevelt when 
the latter was only a 
nominee, Mr. Wilson 
also convinced east- 
ern business men and 
industrialists that it 
was worth a trial. 

“M. L.,” as his friends call him, is quiet, 
easy-going and as friendly as an old shoe. 
He talks with a drawl, and his arm goes 
around in a sidewise motion as if he were 
reaching out for words. He is a philoso- 
pher, and likes to discuss people and their 
religions and customs. His hobby is col- 
lecting books and documents about Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and though his first library 
was burned, he now has 1,500 bits of 
Lincolniana. If given his choice, he would 
prefer to be home in his “happy valley” 
in Montana, living the peaceful, leisurely, 
comfortable life which he hopes. every 
farmer can live as a result of the Roose- 
velt experiment in raising prices. 
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Mr. Wilson looks forward to the time 
when industry will be decentralized, and 
every factory worker will have a home 
with a garden around it. As soon as the 
next month.or two gives him enough time 
to take up questions other than wheat re- 
duction, he is going to get to work in detail 
on certain phases of this problem. He 
visualizes a new America, and a new type 
of Americans if, through some such proj- 
ect, the mad race society is running now 
can be changed into an easy canter. He 
lives that kind of a life himself. He talks 
slowly, walks slowly and never rushes him- 
self or anybody else—but he gets more 
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done than many colleagues who act as if 
they were trying to give a human example 
of perpetual motion. A rare character, 
“M. L.” is, and one the country ought to 
get better acquainted with. 


Attractive Rex Tugwell 

Another professorial member of the 
farm family is Rexford Guy Tugwell, who 
serves as assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. Mr, Tugwell, as is generally known, 
is one of the three members of the so- 
called “brain trust,” the others being Prof. 
Raymond I. Moley, assistant secretary of 
state, and A. A. Berle, adviser to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Mr. 
Tugwell, according to many people, is the 
most brilliant of the three, although the 
shyest. He taught economics at Columbia 
University before signing up with the 
Roosevelt administration, but his great 
ambition is to be a writer. Neighbors in 
Georgetown hear his 
typewriter at all 
hours, which explains 
why, although only 
41 years old, he 
has written almost a 
dozen books on ultra- 
serious subjects. Five 
years ago, or just 
when Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected governor 
of New York, Mr. 
Tugwell wrote a book 
that contained almost 
the very ideas which 
have been incorporated in the National 
Recovery Act. 

He has been attacked by some politi- 
cians as a “red” because he is tremen- 
dously interested in the Soviet experiment, 
and has had the courage to say so in his 
writings. But he believes that radicalism 
of the dangerous kind can be avoided if 
liberals rebuild the government structure 
immediately. Mr. Tugwell—he doesn’t 
like to be called “doctor”—is an extremely 
attractive individual, personally, although 
he doesn’t go in for society. He likes best 
of all to sit around with people he knows 
well, and discuss questions of politics, eco- 
nomics and government. A man worth 
watching, is Mr. Tugwell, for there are 
predictions that he will emerge as one of 
the really big men of the day before the 
Roosevelt administration is much older. 

If the nations of the world ever get 
down to the business of effecting inter- 
national agreements for production and 

marketing of certain world crops, 
allocating certain quotas to cer- 
tain countries as is being done in 
this country under the allotment 
plan, Mr. Tugwell will undoubt- 
edly be this country’s spokesman. 
He was to have gone to the Lon- 
don conference if it seemed prob- 
able that something could be 
done there, but the unfortunate 
demise of that gathering, not 
altogether unexpected, kept him 
home. 


Ezekiel and Frank 


Two other men in the fore- 
front of this attack on the agri- 
cu'tural depression are Mordecai 
Ezekiel, economic adviser, and 
Jerome Frank of Chicago, coun- 
sel. Mr. Ezekiel is a_ brilliant 
young economist, and if there is 
one thing needed more than all 
others at this department right 
now, it is a man who knows his 
facts and figures. Mr. Frank is 
an able and prominent lawyer, 
who has sacrificed a tremendous 
income from legal practice to 
help out in what may turn out 
to be a social revolution. Like 
all the rest, he works days and 
nights for a small governmental 
salary, and thrives on it. 
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